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CHILD LABOR LAWS IN THE MAKING 
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“ E cannot expect 
any rational 
gains in social 


legislation this year. Our 
legislators have apparently 
gone mad.” This was the 
response of many states to 
our suggestion at the be- 
ginning of the legislative 
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we have now and not try 
for higher standards,” and 
“The best defense is an of- 
fense.” Around the latter 
thought we have rallied 
support for the 16-year 
minimum age for employ- 
ment as an emergency 
measure. Bills providing 





season that conditions are 
unusually favorable for 
improving child labor and school attendance laws. 
Direct contact in the field with civic organizations and 
state departments responsible for maintaining legisla- 
tive standards tends to confirm the existence of this 
attitude. State legislators are indeed in a mental tur- 
moil of taxation, state reorganization, and budget 
balancing programs. It is useless to expect sober and 
diligent attention to be given basic governmental ser- 
vices and improved labor laws when newly elected 
law-makers are forced to listen to intricate and often 
inadequate plans for providing unemployment relief, 
school funds, and general appropriations. 

In spite of this pressure it is surprising to find that 
two legislative months have already netted over 100 
bills dealing with child labor and school attendance. 
Though the volume is undiminished as compared with 
ptevious years, progress in getting the hills out of 
committee seems slower. Bills prepared long before 
sessions convened have been pigeon-holed awaiting 
settling of financial problems. 

There is hardly a state in which a tax reform group, 
intent only upon rash budget cuts regardless of their 
vicious effects, or civic-minded organizations anxious 
to clear up duplication of departmental functions, or 
in some instances the Governor himself, has not pro- 
posed some plan of reorganization. The recommended 
change is frequently replete with curtailments or oblit- 
€tation of public welfare and labor departments and 
school functions—the three hardest hit. Indiana, Ne- 
btaska, Michigan, Missouri, and Pennsylvania are ad- 
Vertising big reduction or reorganization plans. 

_ Standing in bold contrast are the tactical policies 
induced by these two threats—“‘We must hold what 


for a 16-year standard have 
been introduced in Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, New York, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. In addition, groups in the fol- 
lowing states have signified their interest in such legis- 
lation: California, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Washington. 

Minimum wage proposals in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Utah are based largely on principles suggested at 
industrial conferences held in several states following 
the National Consumers’ League Conference on the 
breakdown of labor standards. Bills further restricting 
hours of work or night work which affect minors are 
in process in eleven states: Connecticut, Georgia, 
Indiana. Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesora, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and South Dakota; and a few states, including Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, and Rhode Island will attempt to strengthen 
minimum wage, work permit, dangerous occupations 
or other clauses. Street trades bills are being pushed in 
Minnesota and Tennessee. Groups in Georgia, Indi- 
ana, New Hampshire and Tennessee are working for 
double compensation for minors illegally employed. 

Connecticut has undoubtedly the most inclusive 
legislative plans. In addition to practically all meas- 
ures previously mentioned, there are bills prohibiting 
the employment of children under 14 years on large 
farms or tobacco plantations, and prohibiting them 
from engaging in industrial home work. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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SCHOOLS IN PERIL 


ORTY educators, including state and city school 

” officials, professors of education, and representa- 
tives of educational agencies, met at Teachers College 
on February 16 to discuss the “Crisis in American 
Education.” 

A striking and disheartening picture was presented 
of the conditions which the schools are facing at pres- 
ent. Dr. William John Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, reported that in Alabama 8 coun- 
ties had closed their schools; that in Arkansas 200 
districts had closed and 100 districts were in default 
upon their payments. The Superintendent of Schools 
in Montclair, New Jersey, stated that hundreds of 
teachers in southern New Jersey were not receiving 
any pay and had not been paid for some time, and that 
in other districts scrip was being used. He reported 
teachers fainting in their class rooms for lack of food 
and having to depend upon meal tickets for their 
meals. The Superintendent of Schools of Schenectady, 
New York, reported a cut of 36 per cent in the school 
budget. Wilmington, Delaware, reported a cut of 
$135,000 in its city budget, the entire reduction falling 
on the Board of Education. Mr. Bailey B. Burritt, 
Director of the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, stressed the added demands 
being made upon the schools as a result of the depres- 
sion, and Mr. Dinwiddie, General Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, presented facts in- 
dicating widespread exploitation of children during 
the depression and urged that children be held in 
school instead of being allowed to compete with 
adults in the overcrowded labor market. 

In general, the reports revealed widespread salary 
cuts, ranging from 10 to 35 per cent and the stoppage 
of capital outlay for the extension of educational sys- 
tems. It was the consensus of opinion, however, that 
teachers would rather take pay cuts, if arranged on a 
fair and equitable basis, than see any of the educa- 
tional services hampered. 

The results of this Conference will be solidified in 
a declaration of opinion to be presented to the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association which meets in Minneapolis February 25 
to March 2. This “platform” will be drawn up by a 
gtoup headed by Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, who arranged and presided at the Con- 


ference. 
* * * 


Nearly 5,000 schools in the United States have been 
closed during the depression, according to a statement 
of the National Education Association made public 
recently in announcing the program for the sixty- 
third annual convention of the National Educational 
Association Department of Superintendence. 


The meeting will center around the financial crisis 
in education and a commission appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association will outline a definite 
and constructive program for “saving the schools.” 

The statement points out on the one hand the 
greatly increasing burdens heaped on the schools by 
the present situation and, on the other hand, the de- 
creasing revenues with which the schools must func- 
tion. “Expenditures for school buildings have slipped 
from an annual total of $400,000,000 per year to 
$154,000,000. In 1930, sixty-three cents was available 
for the education of each child per day. In 1933, there 
is approximately 49 cents.” 


LAWS IN THE MAKING 
(Continued from page 1) 


Sentiment in Indiana and Missouri is being organ- 
ized to combat bills which would abolish attendance 
officers, the one in Missouri an administration measure. 
New York faces an avalanche of measures relating to 
continuation schools, most of which would abolish, 
or curtail their programs. 


To gauge relative success so early is difficult. It is 
evident that the “open season” for state departments 
is at hand and tax leagues are gunning to bag the legal 
limit. Unfortunately there is no limit to the number 
of state departments that may be crippled or killed in 
this season’s hunting party. It is clear also, that the 
16-year campaign, in spite of rather vague press sup- 
port based on earlier editorial comment, has by no 
means produced a landslide of enthusiasm for this 
new standard on the part of employers and legislators, 
regardless of general acceptance of the principle, “Jobs 
for Adults; Schools for Children.” 


EVEN if the depression passes tomorrow, its wake 
will be dotted with distressed, underfed, unwanted 
and forgotten children—boys and girls that assuredly 
are worth the saving. And they should be saved before 
they are forced into delinquency. — CLARENCE D. 
MaRrTIN, Governor of the State of Washington in his 
message to the Legislature, January, 1933. 
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WHERE SHALL THEY GO? 


Tt leaflet, “Where Shall They Go?” published 
by the National Child Labor Committee urging 
a 16-year age minimum for leaving school and enter- 
ing industry is being distributed widely throughout 
the country. Already 62,000 copies have been re- 
quested for distribution in quantity. These are being 
distributed largely through the national organizations 
which participated in the Child Labor Conference 
called by the Children’s Bureau and the state depart- 
ments of labor and of education. 


Among the national agencies assisting in its dis- 
tribution are: American Federation of Labor, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, American Legion, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, Congregational Education 
Society, Council of Women for Home Missions, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Child Wel- 
fare Section), Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, National Con- 
sumers’ League, National Council of Catholic Women, 
National Council of Jewish Women, National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, National Urban League, United 
Presbyterian Church, Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Women’s Trade Union League of America, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. State and 
local branches of these national organizations are also 
assisting as well as many local religious groups in the 


states. 
STAY-IN-SCHOOL 


F Npnecel of Milwaukee apprentices recently vis- 
ited the Capitol at Madison and heard a talk by 
Mr. Fred M. Wilcox, Chairman of the Industrial 
Commission. Mr. Wilcox’s advice as reported in the 
Wisconsin Apprentice is so timely that we are passing 
it On to our readers: 

“If a young and inexperienced boy just out of school 
were asked to sign a binding contract in which he 
pfomises to remain a common laborer for the rest of 
his life he would think the proposal too ridiculous 


for even a moment’s serious consideration. No boy in 
his right mind could be persuaded to sign any such 
outlandish and unheard-of agreement. And yet, when 
the average young man leaving the grade or high 
school fails to arrange for himself some sort of train- 
ing program, such as an apprenticeship, something 
that will lead beyond the field of common labor, he 
is paving the way for a lifetime of manual labor just 
as surely as when he signs the written contract.” 


* * * 


With the slogan, ‘Be Learning While You Can't 
Be Earning,” the third annual “Stay-in-School” drive 
has been launched by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors in New York City. Eighty thousand circulars 
are being distributed to the principals of elementary 
and junior high schools emphasizing the scarcity of 
any kind of job for boys and girls and the increasing 
demand for high school or trade school training as a 
prerequisite for worthwhile employment. 


RATIFICATION OF THE AMENDMENT 


HE child labor problem has been set into sharp 

relief by the economic situation in which millions 
of adults are unemployed, and has apparently brought 
a renewal of interest in the Amendment which grants 
Congress power to regulate the employment of young 
people under 18 years of age. 


Oregon and Washington have ratified the Child 
Labor Amendment this winter, thus bringing up to 
8 the number of states which have taken favorable 
action on the measure since its passage by Congress in 
1924. The states which previously ratified are Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Montana, and Wis- 
consin. Resolutions for ratification are now pending 
in Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming. The House in Ohio and Minnesota and the 
Senate in North Dakota have already ratified; in the 
other states action has not yet been taken. 


Ratification by 36 states is necessary for the Amend: 
ment to become part of the Constitution. 
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$2.00, plus return postage. 


and the address to which they are to be sent. 


rit 


Illustrated Lecture on Child Labor 


bee National Child Labor Committee has prepared a lecture on present child labor condi- = 
tions, illustrated by forty lantern slides, suitable for presentation before church groups, 
women’s clubs, and high school and college a The lecture and slides will be loaned for 

RX 


In applying for the lecture and slides, kindly state the exact date on which they are to be used 
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CHILD LABOR DAY OBSERVED 


OLLOWING a custom of many years, the Na- 

tional Child Labor Committee promoted the ob- 
servance of Child Labor Day the last week-end in 
January. The increased response this year to the sug- 
gestion that schools, churches, and club groups hold 
a child labor meeting or include some child labor 
feature in their regular program, reflects the growing 
interest of the average citizen in industrial conditions. 
For though the depression has resulted in a breakdown 
of industrial standards and to some extent in a lethargy 
with regard to new industrial legislation, the public 
is aware of what is happening. Particularly are they 
sensitive to the folly of allowing children to be ex- 
ploited in industry while adults are unemployed. 

Largely through the cooperation of various national 
and state organizations, 10,000 leaflets announcing 
Child Labor Day were distributed to local church 
organizations, schools, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
labor organizations, settlements, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, Consumers’ Leagues, wo- 
men’s clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, health or- 
ganizations, libraries, etc. 

Twelve hundred requests for material to be used on 
Child Labor Day were received. Every state in the 
Union was represented, and 27,000 pieces of literature 
were sent out in answer to the requests—some to be 
used in preparing programs, some for exhibit pur- 
poses, others for distribution at meetings. In addition 
46 periodicals and 163 newspapers included announce- 
ments of Child Labor Day, special articles on child 
labor, or accounts of local observances. 

It is impossible to list the names of all the organiza- 
tions who assisted in the observance of Child Labor Day 
and put on child labor programs, in some cases fairly 
elaborate ones. Among the features of special interest 
might be mentioned a child labor program including 
an original sketch worked out by the children, of the 
Free Synagogue, New York City; a radio talk by 
‘“Cheerio” over WEAF; a child labor luncheon in 


Scranton, Pennsylvania; “Child Labor” as the subject 
of the monthly meetings of the Cleveland Child 
Health Association and the Cleveland League of 
Women Voters; an issue of Information Service, the 
bulletin of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, devoted to child labor; presentation 
of a play, “Child Labor—Then and Now,” by the 
public school children of Plainfield, New Jersey; a 
program by the Federation of Women’s Clubs in Cin- 
cinnati; child labor discussions at meetings of the 
Council of Social Agencies in Troy, New York, and in 
Columbia, South Carolina; a meeting of the Council 
of Catholic Women in Charleston, South Carolina. 


A NEWSBOY RAID 


NE form of child labor which has long been 

difficult to regulate is the sale of newspapers by 
small boys on the streets late at night. The Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee recently made this 
the subject of a conference of interested citizens, which 
was followed by a visit to the Police Commissioner 
who cooperated with amazing speed. On the night 
of the very day the Commissioner was visited plain- 
clothes men with vans were sent out from every down- 
town station and the small boys were gathered up 
wholesale. The publishers of the tabloid paper, which 
was the chief article of trade by these boys, stated that 
their circulation had been cut by 20,000 that evening. 
The boys were not taken to police stations but to their 
own homes, and their parents were informed that if 
they were not kept home they, the parents, and not 
the boys would be brought into court. This procedure 
was immediately effective—and the improvement so 
far has been fairly permanent. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


F  pecenieeenion report on current legislative 
activities is prepared each month during the 
legislative season. If you are not receiving these 
reports and wish to have them, ask to be put on the 
mailing list. There is no charge for this service. 








Courtesy, The Adult Bible Class Monthly 





JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and 
out of industry and I enclose ....................... for the support of 
your work. 
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Address........ 




















